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For“ The Friend,” 


Visit to the Menomonies. 
(Continued from page 66.) 


There is hovering round most of our fron- 
tiers, in the vicinity of Indian settlements, a 
flock of harpies always ready to prey upon 
them. Whenever money or guods are to be 
distributed among the poor natives, these crea- 
tures are at hand to pounce upon the spoil. 
On this occasion, finding themselves embar- 
rassed by the Commissioner’s system of exclu- 
sion, they set their wits to work to accomplish 
their design, through the instrumentality of 
some of the chiefs. 
~« The Commissioner had jefermetions that a 
paper, in the nature of a petition or claim, had 
been got up, on behalf of a certain individual 
and signed by several chiefs, for a large share 
of the forty thousand dollars. At the infor- 
mal talk had with the chiefs who came to the 
Fort on the morning of the 15th, reference was 
made by them to this procedure, and they 
protested against it. ‘The Commissioner ex- 
plained to them, that the apportionment was to 
be made by him and all the chiefs in council, 
without the intervention of other parties. 

No more was heard of this petition, except 
an excuse on the part of those who had signed 
it, that they did not understand English and 
had not been correctly informed of its con- 
tents, 

No other efforts of this kind transpired ; but, 
on various pretexts, several attempts were 
made to get admission to the council, when it 
should meet. ‘The Commissioner’s gallantry 
was assailed. Several ladies had an urgent 
desire to hear the wild eloquence of the savage 
orators ; another had prepared an ornament of 
feathers for the Sachem of the Nation, and 
wished, with her gentle companions, for the 
ceremonial of a formal presentation, before the 
grave senators of the woods, in solemn coun- 
cil assembled ; and, what seemed a little more 
formidable, the editor of the only Gazette at 
the Bay sent in a politely written request for 
a reporter’s seat. One rigid rule was applied 


to all, notwithstanding the clouds which might 
darken bright faces, or the terrors of an edito- 
rial on the next emission of the Advocate. To 
borrow a metaphor from Jeremy Taylor, “a 


lantern had been hung upon that rock,” and|knee bands, inwrought with white beads in 
the Commissioner was not going to run his|curious devices, edged with parti-coloured 
craft upon it. The fox and the dittle pigs were | fringes, drew the attention of the beholder to 
not forgotten. Had one claw been admitted, |a goodly pair of legs. On his muscular arms 
the whole animal would soon have been there. | were displayed glittering bracelets of tin, and 
The next Advocate was opened with a little} a plume of dyed feathers surmounted his head, 
more interest than common, and the editorial|the raven locks of which were glossy with 
column attracted the first glance. Nothing | grease. 
more alarming was found there, than the an-| His father, the Head chief, wore no orna- 
nouncement, in friendly terms, that the new|ment, except the embroidered knee-bands. 
Commissioner appeared to be a man of deci-| Though his name signifies the Brave, there 
sion. And, although some concern was mani- | was nothing in his port or the character of his 
fested for his popularity by would-be friends, | countenance, to indicate energy of purpose, 
it did not seem that he had suffered essentially, | superiority of intellect, or the dignity of rank. 
in that respect, even with the sisterhood. No|He had a little wrinkled face, proportioned to 
favours being shown to any, none could mus- | his stature, and small twinkling eyes, out of 
ter a pretext for being affronted. All these| which there occasionally shot a ray of shrewd- 
little difficulties were surmounted by a straight-| ness. He totally lacked that high and noble 
forward, impartial course. But some interest- | bearing which we are apt to imagine in these 
ed malcontents, finding the doors immovably | forest kings. But he was the head of an in- 
closed against them, reserved their forces for|jured and decaying people, and not an unfit 
a mighty effort at the last. Of which, more in|emblem of their depressed condition. The 
its place. natural powers of his mind are said to have 
When the plan, determined upon, became|been good. Habitual intemperance has, pro- 
known, it was suggested, that there might be | bably, impaired them. He is an hereditary 
a real difficulty in preparing a complete roll of | chief, but not hereditary Sachem. That pre- 
the Half-breeds. as the chiefs would not be }éminence, singularly enough, was conferred 
likely to remember them all. To meet this, a} upon him, not by his own people, but by Lewis 
notice was inserted in the Advocate request-|Cass; who, upon a certain occasion, when 
ing, that any persons having business with the | treating with the Menomonies—so goes the 
Commissioner, would call upon his assistant | story—growing impatient at their slowness to 
at the Astor House. One of the young men! perform the part he desired, angrily told them, 
left there was authorized to take names of par-| they had no head and were like a flock of 
ties claiming to be of mixed Menomonie blood, | sheep without a leader ; and that, next day, he 
and transmit them daily to the Fort, for the | would make a head for them. And sure 
inspection and judgment of the council. Thus| enough, on the next day, before them all, he 
the necessity of a crowd of applicants, on the| suspended a silver medal, stamped with the 
council ground, was obviated. This expedi-| effigy of the President, about the neck of Osh- 
ent was, of course, unacceptable to some ; but| kosh, and called upon them to behold their 
in the end, it appeared to give as much satis-|Sachem. They did not dare dispute the 
faction as any that could have been devised, | point, and the Brave, from that day, became 
Zarly on the afternoon of the 15th, the) their political leader. 
Friends were greatly pleased to learn, that} ‘The diplomatist, no doubt, thought there 
Oshkosh and all his chiefs, but one, had arriv-| were available qualities in the man ; and, it is 
ed in town, About 1 o'clock, the new-comers| certain, whether from customary respect paid 
paid their respects to them. It was exceed-| by Indians to elevated position, or from some 
ingly pleasant to find, that all were quite|intrinsic merit, which the Friends had not 
sober, notwithstanding the many confident pre- | acuteness to detect, he exercises great influence 
dictions to the contrary. Oskhosh entered | over his people. 
first, followed by his privy-counsellor, Sho-ne-| He possesses one trait in an eminent degree, 
nieu, or Silver, and the rest, in Indian file. | always held in high estimation among savages 
They had mostly come by water, in their bark | —an apathetic indifference to danger. This, 
canoes, and brought with them a number of| some time ago, was put to the test, very unex- 
young men, squaws, prattling children and | pectedly, in the presence of a number of per- 
papooses, Altogether they made a consider- | sons, Indians and white men, and gained him 
able company. Like their brethren, who had | some eclat. 
visited the Friends before, but few made much| A white man was showing the Indians a 
attempt at decoration. A son of the Sachem, | revolving pistol—an invention they had not 


about 17 years of age, a tolerably stout and 
handsome youth, with a smooth oval face, was 
the most of a dandy. Red, green and white 
streaks traversed his visage, and broad red 
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before seen. 

reclining posture, smoking his pipe, while the 
exhibition was going on. 
taking the weapon in his hand, accidentally 


discharged two shots, the balls almost grazing | 
He neither changed his | 
position, moved a feature, nor winked—as it | 
was said—nor in any way exhibited the least | 


the head of the chief. 


discomposure ; but, taking his pipe from his | 


mouth, quietly said, “ You can’t shoot me.” 
He took the seat of honour in the council— 
that next the Commissioner. Old Sho-ne-niew 
sat next below him; and, had it not been for 
the loss of his left eye, the place of which he 


endeavoured to conceal by the corner of a) 


black handkerchief which bound his head, he 
would have been a much better looking man 
than his superior. He had been an aibletic 
man in his day, and his countenance bespoke 
earnestness and honesty of purpose. 

The Friends held an informal conference 
and talked over several matters with their 
new acquaintances. 

The Sachem seemed considerably interested 
to know about the accommodation of his peo- 
ple. He was informed, that food, and quar- 
ters for cooking, eating and sleeping, were 
provided for them. A store of salt beef and 
pork had been laid in, and a baker, in the 
town, engaged to furnish fresh bread daily. 

He wanted to know whether they were to 
be locked in the Fort, and signified his unwil- 
lingness to submit to that, 

He also intimated, in a jocular manner—as 
if to try, in a gentle way, what could be done 
with the Commissioner—that as, when money 
was paid to them, the traders stood by, to 
catch a share, so it would be agreeable to him 
and the other chiefs,,not only to attend to the 
apportionment of this money, but to be present 
at thepayment. The Commissioner was paid 
for his services. 

The others smiled and grunted approbation, 
at this sally, but got no encouragement from 
the Commissioner ; who told them, they were 
mistaken as to the terms on which he served, 
as he would, at a proper time, explain. 

The chiefs seemed to have serious misgiv- 
ings about this shutting up. ‘ The free and 
wild magnificence of nature,” is the Indian’s 
delight. Bars and bolts are his utter aversion. 
They say, an Indian criminal would rather be 
shot than shut up. 

Carron—whose name is pronounced Caw- 
rong—a cheerful looking little man, with a 
thin visage, solicited the privilege of lodging 
outside. This, it was evident, would never 
do. If one were outside, all would be, and the 
whiskey sellers would have unlimited scope. 
He was told it could not be. He replied, that 
he did not want to be separated from his young 
men. He was informed the young men might 
come in, but not attend the council. Carron 
was a Roman Catholic by profession, as were 
several of the chiefs. They were distinguish- 
able from the rest, by the long French surtout, 
substituted for the blanket. Tah-ko was one 
of these. He was a slender man, with a nar- 
row and grave face, withered by time and 
trouble. He put ina petition, on behalf of 
himself and fellow-professors, for “liberty to 
go to church on the Sabbath ;” which was 


Oshkosk was by, in his favourite | 


One of the Indians, | 
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agreed to, without ut hesitation, though not with- 


‘out apprehension. For if, on any pretext, 
part of the chiefs were allowed leave of ab- 
/sence, it would not be easy to detain the rest. 
Most of the chiefs were heathen and, of course, 
no respecters of the day. They would find 
people enough in the town to agree with them 
jin this, and, what with want of occupation, na- 
tural infirmity and strong temptation, the 
chance of their keeping sober seemed small ; 
unless, indeed, their weakness had been gross- 
ly exaggerated. This there was some reason 
to suspect, from their sobriety thus far ; con- 
trary to the fears of the Friends and the pre- 
dictions of the people. 

lt was agreed that business should be begun 
atl0o ‘clock, next morning, the 16th; and ‘the 
conference ended in a cloud of smoke. 





(To be concluded.) 


—>_ 


A Modest Request.—Walking one day in 
a field of turnips, on which he particularly 
prided himself, Lord Balcarres surprised an 
old woman, a pensioner of the family, busily 
employed in filling a sack with his favourites. 
After heartily scolding her, to which she re- 
plied only by a silent eloquence of repeated 
curtsies, he was walking away, when the poor 
woman called after him, “ Eh, my lord, it’s 
unco heavy | wad ye no be sae kind as help 
me on wit?’ which he immediately did, and 
with many thanks she decamped.— Lord Lind- 
say's * Lives of the Lindsays.” 


For “ The Friend.” 


EDUCATION. 


(Concluded from page 69.) 


The excellent sentiments contained in the 
following report, the spirit of Christian benevo- 
lence which breathes through it, and the lively 
concern it manifests in the cause of education, 
entitle it to the careful perusal of all our mem- 
bers; viz.: 

“Tt is the opinion of the Committee, that 
Friends having united with others, in employ- 
ing such persons for masters, who have not 
submitted to the operation of Truth, hath had 
a tendency to strengthen a disposition in our 
youth to avoid the cross, and unite with the 
spirit of the world ; whereby many hurtful and 
corrupt things have gained ground amongst 
us. 

**On reviewing the minutes of the Yearly 
Meeting, we find, that at several meetings, par- 
ticularly at and since the year 1750, the con- 
sideration of the importance of training up our 
youth in useful learning, under the tuition of 
religious, prudent persons, suitably qualified 
for that service, came weightily before the 
meeting; when it was recommended, that 
Friends should exert themselves therein as 
fully as their circumstances would permit; and 
that the likeliest means to induce persons, pro- 
perly qualified, to undertake the business, 
would be, to have some certain income fixed, 
in consideration of which, the master should be 
obliged to teach so many children, on behalf 
of each Monthly, or Particular Meeting, es the 
said meeting shall judge adequate to the sala- 
ry; and that no master should be employed, 


| effectually done therein. 


but with the approbation ofa Committee of the 
Monthly Meeting, appointed for that and other 
services, relating to such schools, 

“ But we find, that, notwithstanding those 
pressing recommendations, very little has been 
We, therefore, think 
it necessary, that it be recommended to the 
Quarterly, and from thence to the Monthly 
and Preparative Meetings, that the former ad- 
vice of collecting a fund, for the establishment 
and support of schools, under the care of a 
standing Committee appointed by the several 
Monthly or Particular Meetings, should gene- 
rally take place, and that it be recommended 
by the Yearly Meeting, to Friends of each 
quarter, to send up the next year an account of 
what they have done therein. And we also think 
it necessary, that this weighty concern should 
in future become the continued care of the 
Yearly Meeting, by an annual query ; that so 
the matter may rest on a solid foundation, and 
every possible encouragement and assistance 
may be afforded to Friends, in the settlement 
of schools, procuring masters, &c. &c. through 
the whole extent of the Yearly Meeting. 

** And, notwithstanding some difficulties may 
appear in the raising a sufficiency, fully to an- 
swer the end proposed, yet as improvements 
of this kind have often arisen from small be- 
ginnings, it is desired, that Friends be not dis- 
couraged by their inability, but having faith 
in the Divine blessing being conferred on their 
benevolent intentions, would begin by making 
some provision, agreeable to the circumstances 
of their respective meetings, ‘That within the 
compass of each meeting, where the settlement 
of a school is necessary, a lot of ground be 
provided, sufficient for a garden, orchard, grass 
for a cow, &c. and that a suitable house, sta- 
ble, &c. be erected thereon. There are but 
few meetings but which may, in labour, in 
materials or money, raise so much as would 
answer this charge. Such a provision would 
be an encouragement for a staid person, with 
a family, who will be likely to remain a con- 
siderable time, perhaps his whole life, in the 
service, to engage therein. This will obviate 
the necessity Friends often think themselves 
under, of hiring no other but a single person, 
for a master, on account of boarding him, from 
one house to another, amongst themselves. 

“Hence they are induced to bargain with 
transient persons, often of doubtful characters ; 
some of whom have proved to be men of cor- 
rupt minds; and even where their conduct is 
moral, yet they are seldom likely to remain 
in the service any longer than some employ 
more agreeable to support themselves offers. 
The teachers miss of opportunity of improve- 
ment, which nothing will give, equal to that 
experience gained by long practice, in the edu- 
cation of the youth. A service, which, how- 
ever it may be slighted by many, if duly per- 
formed, is as arduous to the teacher, as it is of 
advantage to the youth; and which if it was 
undertaken by pious-minded persons, more 
from an inclination of benefiting the youth, 
than from a desire of gain, would afford a sat- 
isfaction far exceeding that of spending their 
time either in supineness and ease, delighting 
themselves in the enjoyment of their wealth, 
or in the pleasure of amassing more. For in- 
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deed as the Apostle observes, 1 Cor. vi. 20./riches for their offspring, contrary to our bless-| Ninth month 4th. “In a deep sense of my 
2 Cor. v. 16, ‘Ye are not your own, for ye/ed Saviour’s express command, ‘ Lay not up|own frailty and weakness, Oh may | be en- 
are bought with a price—that they which live! for yourselves treasures on the earth ;’ and| abled to seek that support from on high, which 
should not henceforth live unto themselves but notwithstanding the multiplied experience, | is sufficient for every hour of need.” 
uato him which died for them.’ daily before our eyes, that riches, generally,| Twelfth month 4th. “Often cast down! 
“ And here a sorrowful consideration occurs, | prove as wings to raise their children above |‘ Lord, lilt thou up the light of thy countenance 
which we desire to mention with caution and|'Truth; or as thick clay to bind them to the} upon us; cause thy face to shine, and we shall 
tenderness, that is, the backwardness so appa-|earth. But neither of these conclusions will | be saved,’ ” 
rent amongst us to contribute that part of our | stand the test of that Gospel injunction, ‘ Thou} The following bears no date :— May it 
substance, which the circumstance of things| shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ;’ nor en-| please thee, oh my God, my Saviour, to lead 
and the necessities of the people, have on dif-|able to give a satisfactory account when that| me by the way that thou seest to be best; in 
ferent occasions made necessary. If this had | alarming proclamation will be made, * Steward | that narrow path which leadeth to everlasting 


not been the case, a matter of so great import-| give an account of thy stewardship, for thou| life. 1 ask thee, above all things, to lead me 


ance, as the virtuous education of our youth, | mayest be no longer steward.’ in the way of righteousness; and, whatever 


would not have lain neglected for so longa} “Signed on behalf of the Committee by trials are necessary, may | be blessed to re- 
course of years; afier such pressing advices Antnony Benezer, ceive them with thankfulness, and say, ‘ Thy 
had been, so expressly, handed down from the Isaac ZANE. will be done ;’ feeling, through infinite mercy, 


Yearly Meeting. Hence arises a query, how | “29th Ninth month, 1778, thy almighty support, to sustain in every hour 
far our neglect of applying to the necessary} “ The foregoing proposals are earnestly re-|of need. Unto thee, and to thy mercy, who 
service of our fellow-men, such part of the|commended to the attention and care of|art able to do exceeding abundantly more than 
goods many have laid up in store, is one of the} Friends, in their Quarterly, Monthly and Pre-| we can ask or think, do I commit my all. 
causes of the deep affliction which now so| parative Meetings, agreeable. to a minute of the| Lord! make me thy servant, who have no- 
feelingly attends, and how small a part of what| Yearly Meeting, dated Tenth month 2d, 1778,| thing to hope in but unmerited mercy; and 
has been forcibly taken from many, if it had|and herewith sent. enable me to bear my daily cross, as it shall 


been seasonably and cheerfully contributed, James PEMBERTON, be required of me.” 

would have answered the several good pur- Clerk of said meeting this year.”| —_ His illness very soon assumed an alarming 

poses, which have either been refused, or neg- (To be continued.) character, of which he was fully aware; and 

lected by us. —— when on his inquiring as to the probability of 
“The giving proper encouragement to such From the Annual Monitor for 1849. | his ultimate restoration to health, it was re- 

teachers as are capable by example and pre- FRANCIS ASHBY WALLIS plied, that it olien appeared very uncertain, 

cept, to promote the growth of piety and virtue ; . ? but the hope was felt, that if consistent with 


as well as due instruction in our youth, and| Francis Ashby Wallis, of Basingstoke, son| the Divine will, he might recover; he very 
are likely to continue in the service, would be|of Richard and Mary Wallis, deceased Second | feelingly said, “It is hard to think of leaving 
attended with farther advantages as well from| month 26th, 1848, aged 25 years, those | love, but I think I can now resign all 
the experience the teachers would necessarily| This young Friend was taken away, in the} into the hands of Him who cannot err; | trust 
gain, as the opportunity they would have of| vigour of life, from a path of much usefulness, | all to my Saviour; I have no consoling hope 
training up lame children, and such, who in after an illness of six weeks. From childhood, | but in His unbounded mercy.” 
other respects, may be incapable of supporting | he was of a thoughtful turn of mind, and the| Early one morning, to his dear mother, he 
themselves by labour, to be educated and qua- | subject of serious impressions ; and, as he ad-| said, “Oh mother! | have had such a fearful 
lified as schoolmasters ; a consideration well| vanced to maturer years, his conscientious | attack from the enemy, that I almost feared the 
worthy our particular care, as well {rom duty, | endeavours to perform known duties, were ac-| way was too narrow for me.” She whispered 
as interest. The benefit of the youth and the|companied by a walk in life remarkable for| words of consolation to him, and bade him 
means of a comfortable living for the master, | consistency and rectitude. remember how often such was the experience 
may be increased, by the conveniency which| He was steadily devoted to the best interests| of the most devoted Christian ; “Oh yes! I 
might be made for boarding some children,|of mankind, and actively useful in his own! know it,” he replied, “and I know, also, that 
under his care, whose distaut situation might|town and neighbourhood, particularly in the| of ourselves, we can do nothing; but through 
otherwise impede their instruction. cause of education and mental culture. By | the cleansing efficacy of the blood of the Lamb 
“ And if to what has been proposed, Friends | his cheerful piety he adorned the doctrine he| of God, | do believe an entrance will be grant- 
were willing to add the promoting a subscrip- | professed; and in the social hour his bright| ed me, should it be His will to call me hence.” 
tion, towards a fund, the increase of which|countenance reflected the peace-giving effect | He then prayed long and earnestly, and very 
might be employed in paying the master’s sal- | of obedience to that grace, by which he was) striking was the clear and full testimony which 
ary, if necessary, and promoting the education | what he was. | he bore, to his only hope being in a Saviour’s 
of the poorer Friends’ children ; such a fund,| The following extracts from his diary, found | love ; trusting for forgiveness and the blessed 
though it might be but small in the beginning, | after his decease, evince the fervour of his de-| assurance of obtaining “an inheritance incor- 
being a fixed object, would draw the attention | sire to be a faithful follower of his Lord and| ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away,” 
of Friends to contribute, whereas so long | Master. through Jesus Christ, our only Mediator, Re- 
as there is no beginning made, this weighty| 1847, Sixth month 17th. “ Feeling dull,| deemer, and Sanctifier. 
service is neglected by many, who would be|I think from a want of proper devotedness, and| On being asked, one morning, if he had 
glad of giving encouragement to so necessary | willingness to yield the whole heart. Oh! my/slept during the night, he said, * No; but I 
and good a work, And although many may | God, that [ may be enabled to hold on my/am more reireshed than by sleep. My Saviour 
not be able to give much, yet as they are will-| way consistently in thy holy sight; for I am| has been near to me. I love to hang my help- 
ing to contribute, in proportion to their abilities,| poor and needy, and my heart is wounded | less soul on Him;” adding, “Oh Jesus! sup- 
it will, like the widow’s mite, intitle them to| within me, and as thou alone canst be my | port me with the light of thy countenance— 
the blessing. helper and deliverer, make no tarrying, Oh| look down with compassion—pity my weak- 
People frequently appear to think it is|my God! I trust the desire of my heart is,| ness, for thy mercy’s sake.” 
at their option to do what they will with | though in very weakness, to be thy servant.| In the middle of the night the hymn being 
their substance, which they call their own, | Be pleased, I beseech thee, to bless me, that || read to him, 
to give or to withhold, at their pleasure, for-| may overcome all the enemies of, and hind- aw 
geting that they are but as stewards, account-|rance of my soul’s salvation. May humility Sree a Cul, 
able to Him who has entrusted them. Others|and fear be the portion of one so unworthy, ’ 7 fe 
think they are justifiable, though in the neglect | and may I hope that | shall become more than | he afterwards said, “‘ That is very sweet ; how 
of this plain duty, in order to heap up the more | conqueror, through Him who hath loved us.”| unbounded is the mercy of my Saviour ; my 
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only hope is in Him! What should I do with- 
out this precious hope? it is my rock, my 
fortress, and my high tower.” 

Sometime after, being asked, if he had not 
at times, an assurance that his prayers had 
reached the throne of grace, he said, “ Oh 


yes, | have had the sweetest evidence of my | 


Saviour’s love—feelings which the world can- 
not give, neither can it take away.” After 
another season of prayer, it was remarked, 
that, that God, on whom he had called in days 
of health, would be graciously pleased to be 
near him in the hour of sickness. He replied, 
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48 mills, with their appendages, such as 600 in any thing we relax or slide back from the 
boarding-houses and other buildings. The ancient faith ; that so the visited and seeking 
}total number of spindles in operation is 310,-'soul may in no wise be stumbled or turned 
000. The present number of operatives is,aside in its search after Truth, by a want of 
}about 13,000, of whom 4000 are males, and faithfulness in us. The eyes of many are di- 
| 9000 females. rected toward us, and the anxious inquiry 
raised, ‘* Who shall show us any good?” Let 
us then “ walk circumspectly redeeming the 
time ;” and endeavour through Divine assist- 
ance so to pass our time, in the Lord’s fear, 
| True religion is the same thing in every |that our example may hold forth to such the 
|age, and under every name, It is the work of|invitation, ‘* Come and have fellowship with 
\the Holy Spirit upon the soul. It does not/us,”’—for “truly our fellowship is with the 


| For ‘** The Friend.” 


JOUN STICKLAND. 


“T have nothing! no nothing of my own,|consist in a subscription to creeds or confes- 
whereby to claim the compassion of my hea- | sions of faith, or in any outward observances, 
venly Father ;” adding, “ Almighty God!) however good in themselves; but in the dedi- 


Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 
We have been led into these reflections by 
reading a short account of John Stickland, 


grant me the renewed assurance of forgiveness 
through the riches of thy mercy in Jesus 
Christ.” 

The ciii. Psalm being read to him, he pray- 
ed, “ Oh heavenly Father! whose compassion | 
fails not, grant me a sense of thy favour, and | 
the assurance of thy forgiveness, through 
Jesus Christ, my hope, and the Rock of my 
salvation.” He frequently repeated very em- 
phaticaily, “ Not by works of righteousness 
which | have done, but through the washing 
of regeneration ;” adding, “ For there is no 
name under heaven, whereby we can be saved, 
but by Jesus Christ.” He was favoured to 
have such a full assurance of the love and for- 
giveness of his heavenly Father, that at the 
most trying moment, when his valuable life 
appeared fast ebbing, and earth with all its 
ties and endearments, were receding from his 
view, he could say, “ All bright—very bright! 
I have no fear; this is the happiest day of my 
life.” 

On one occasion he remarked, he felt, that 
like the Israelites of old, he must gather his 
manna daily ; and very sweet was it, !o those 
who were privileged to attend his sick bed, to 
observe how his dependant soul appeared to be 
fed with the hidden manna, that can alone 
nourish up unto eternal life. 

On his mother taking leave of him for the 
night, he said, * “ They that wait on the Lord 
shall renew their strength,’ but what poor frail 
creatures we are! no strength of our own.” In} 
reply to another remark, he repeated, “ Ex.-| 
cept the Lord build the house they labour in 
vain that build it; except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.” He was} 
very grateful for the attention of those about | 
him, often remarking, how many mercies he| 
had to partake of. Love seemed the clothing 
of his spirit, and patience and resignation were | 
remarkably manifest. 

His strength was rapidly declining, for seve- 
ral days belore the solemn close ; and he was, 
no doubt, ofien incapable of giving expression 
to the deep feelings of his mind ; but his hands 
were ofien raised, and his lips frequently 
evinced that his spirit was engaged in prayer 
to that God, in whom he had trusted, to that 
Saviour in whom his hopes were centered, and 
on whose mercy he had so fully relied. 


| 
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The twelve large manufacturing establish- 
ments at Lowell employ a capital of about 
thirteen millions of dollars, at present owning 


cation of the whole heart to God, and the entire 
surrender of the will and affections to his gov- 
ernment. While we value above all price the 
precious doctrines and testimonies of our own 
religious Society, believing that they embody 
in their full extent the truths of Divine revela- 


| tion, and are pre-eminently calculated to pro- 


mote the social, moral, and religious welfare 
of mankind, we nevertheless rejoice when we 
see the evidences of genuine piety under any 
profession. 

It is no small confirmation of the verity and 
excellence of Quakerism, that wherever the 
prejudices of education are surmounted, and 
the Spirit of Truth suffered to operate fully 
upon the heart, it brings the subject of it to 
acknowledge, in a greater or less degree, those 
views which distinguish our Society from other 
denominations. Such persons approach nearer 
to the spiritual standard of our high profession, 
in proportion as they suffer the Word of the 
Lord to have free course, and ceasing from 
man, his teachings and inventions, rely simply 
on its unfoldings, In this way many pious 
people have been made wiser than their in- 
structors, and been brought to confess to the 
truth of our principles; and this would doubt- 
less have been the case with many more, had 
they been willing to take up the cross to the 
wisdom and the reasonings of the natural mind. 
It is encouraging to perceive that some impor- 
lant views which our early Friends maintained 
single-handed, and in the face of much oppo- 
sition, are now received and upheld by mem- 
bers of societies that once rejected them with 
scorn, and thus, slowly as it may seem, the 
blessed Truth is spreading, and it must ulti- 
mately overspread the whole earth. It is by 
individual faithfulness that every reformation 
is wrought ; and it behoves the members of our 
religious body to stand firm to Truth’s princi- 
ples and practices, as the only means by which 
we can be instrumental in promoting the in- 


| crease of spiritual religion, and hastening the 


coming of that day when the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. 

We shall gather none to the Truth by going 
over to them—they must come to us—and we 
can only draw them by a stedfast adherence, 
in all our ways, to our ancient faith and prac- 
tices. While we rejoice to see any abandon- 
ing their errors, and embracing any of those 
principles, to bear testimony to which we were 
raised up to be a people, it oughteto incite us 
to increased watchfulness and holy care, lest 


whose life, though passed in a humble occupa- 
tion, and with but few siirring incidents, pre- 
sents another testimony to the power of Divine 
Grace, to preserve from evil amid great temp- 
tations and under many disadvantages, and 
also to instruct in the knowledge of those things 
which belong to the salvation of the soul. 
Though never united in membership with the 
Society of Friends, he appears to have been 
fully convinced of many of our testimonies, 
and to have prized highly his acquaintance 
and intercourse with its members. 

He was born near Worth, in Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land, in the Twelfth month, 1753; and brought 
up in the profession of the Episcopal society, and 
attended their place of worship near where he 
lived. But falling into the company of wicked 
boys, be gradually became much corrupted 
and took liberty in singing songs and other 
idle pastimes. The good Spirit of God how- 
ever, did not fail to warn him of his evil prac- 
tices, and reprove him for them. About his 
fourteenth year he was more powerfully visit- 
ed, and being awakened to a sense of his sin- 
ful condition, he sought, even with tears, for a 
state of redemption. Suill, howevetythe force 
of temptation again overcame him, afd, he 
fell back into his former practices, | . 
about eighteen, he was again awakened: and — 
alarmed under a sense of his sins, but no ef- 
fectual change seems to have been wrought in 
him. He sought to fly from conviction, and 
to drown his sorrow, by frequenting the com- 
pany of young persons, and indulging in music 
‘and dancing, and went farther in folly than he 
had before done. But he could not stifle the 
pure Witness in his conscience. His convictions 
‘grew deeper and more poignant, until he be- 
came hateful in his own eyes, and feared lest 
\the earth should open and swallow him up, as 
he had read it did some wicked men in ancient 
day. 

About this time the Lord was pleased to 
visit him with a fever which brought him ap- 
parently to the borders of the grave. In this 
reduced state the Holy Spirit again opened his 

leondition to him, and he was awlully affected 
at the sight of it. For some time he seemed 
|destitute of all hope of salvation ; but at length 
he experienced a state of contrition, in which 
his heart was broken, and his spiritual eye 
opened to look in a degree of faith, upon Christ 
Jesus as the Saviour of sinners, who could not 
only forgive his past transgressions, but make 
him holy in heart and life. 

Speaking, in after life, of the work of the 
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Holy Spirit in his heart, he says, “ 1 am a wit- 
ness of the grace of God. I was one of the 
most vain and wicked, and lived among the 
wicked. The minister of my parish was a 
foreman in the works of the devil—and behold 
the Lord found me out! | saw myself going 
to destruction. I felt my sins a heavy burden. 
] cried out, ‘ Mercy! mercy! O what shall I 
do to be saved?’ I was led to Jesus Christ for 
redemption through his blood. [ obtained par- 
don, and went on my way rejoicing. His free 
grace made me to differ from my neighbours. 
But I do not infer from hence that he has done 
nothing for them, or not enough to save them. 
This will condemn them, if they reject his 
Light.” 

He now felt it to be his duty to be very cir- 
cumspect in all his conduct and conversation ; 
and the preacher in the parish where he lived, 
being an irreligious man, he left him and went 
toa dissenting meeting. ‘These things drew 
upon him the censure of his relations and 
neighbours. He says, “ After | was awaken- 
ed, when I went to church and saw the irreve- 
rence, and heard the superficial sermons of 
our parish minister, my heart was filled with 
grief, so that I thought | could suffer the cut- 
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songs, dance, and play cards, and yet go to| 
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chasm between was filled with rolling masses 


church on Sundays, and all is well with me, | of ice; and as the ships descended into the 
and | can enjoy myself and be happy. But I | hollows between the billows, the main topsail 


have observed that if thou dost only join with 
us to laugh and jest a little, | see in thee af- 


yard of each could be seen from the deck of 
the other just on a line with the intervening 


terward a look of grief and a shyness of our} wave. 


company. I see no harm in a merry jest.’ 
* No,’ said I, ‘ your mind is like a dark room. 


On seven different occasions Captain Ross 


The window is closed—you cannot see what | crossed the circle of the mean temperature of 


is in your heart. But the curtain is drawn in a 
degree from my window, and I can see the 
evil of sin, and what is sin in the sight of the 
Lord, so as to hate and avoid it, or else to 
become a miserable soul.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 
—»>_- —— 


For ** The Friend.”’ 


NOTES FROM BOOKS, 


Sir James C, Ross, the intrepid navigator, 
spent four years from 1839 to 1843, in explor- 
ing the Antartic Ocean, principally for the 
purpose of making magnetic observations. 
Two ships, the Erebus and Terror, were fitted 
out for these expeditions, and it was well for 
the adventurous navigators that they were ice 


ting off of my arm to open the eyes of one of| proof, and of the utmost strength. 


them, if that would do it. But alas! I found 
them, even my own relations, like a fox ina 
trap, which will bite you, if you attempt to 
liberate him, thinking you are an enemy. In- 
stead of attending to my admonitions, they 
said I was beside myself; that | worshipped 
the moon and stars, and prayed to hayricks 
and trees, because [ went out to meditate in the 
fields, and in summer evenings walked in pri- 
vate places to read my Bible. When I went 
to church, I was noticed for my devotion, and 


First month 19th, 1842, between lat. 66 
and 67, and W. long. 156 and 158, they con- 
tended for several days with the ice, availing 
themselves of every opening ; when moored to 
the ice floes their eight inch cables were snap- 
ped like cords, for the wind had risen to a 
heavy gale. Soon afier midnight they found 
it impossible, any longer to hold on to the floe, 
and therefore took shelter under a berg, near- 
ly a mile in diameter, dodging about in the 
meantime in search of an opening. ‘The sea 


the minister said | was not now like any one| rose to a fearful height, breaking over the lof- 


of his people, and he thought the devil was iu 
me, and that | should become an enthusiast.” 


In a manuscript account which he left, of 


some incidents of his life, he says, “* When my 


tiest bergs; the ships’ were entangled in an 
ocean of rolling fragments of ice hard as gran- 
ite, and which were dashed against them with 
so much violence, that the masts quivered to 


father left East Holme, I was retained by my | their fall, which was instantly expected. Both 


master on the farm, and soon became a ser- 
vant in the house. At this time he had taken 


ships having carried away their rudders, their 
condition became desperate ; hour after hour 


a housekeeper, who had lived with the late; passed without relief, and it seemed almost 


clergyman of Winfrith, in a very unchristian 
manner, 
housemaid, were living in a very loose and 
extravagant manner, drinking, gambling, &c., 
which P took the liberty to reprove and coun- 
teract, as | had begun to seek the favour of 
God, and live up to my profession. But my 
conduct was highly displeasing to [the house- 
keeper] because I could not drink, dance, and 
play cards with them. On one occasion she 
said to me, ‘ ‘Thou hast no taste for a game of 
cards, or a dance, or a merry song, or jest, 
but the Bible—the Bible—is all with thee. I 
would not that thou shouldst visit me on a 
deathbed for all the world, for fear | should 
die in despair.’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘if reading my 
Bible gives me as much pleasure, as your cards 
give you, | am not behindhand with you, even 
in this life; and | am certain it will give me 
more comfort on a deathbed to reflect on read- 
ing the Bible, than it will give you to remem- 

r your waste of time in cards.’ ‘T think 
that too,’ said she, ‘ and then I shall be on the 
Wrong side. But how is it that I can sing 


She; with my master’s footman and | 


} 


impossible that the ships should any longer 
sustain the shocks which were every moment 


straining and working of the timbers and decks, 
was sufficient to appal the stoutest heart. But 
| during the twenty-eight hours of this fearful 
| struggle, all did their duty with composure and 
| firmness. The storm was at its height at 2 
Pp. M., when the barometer stood at 28.4 inches; 
after that time it began to rise. But the swell 
had not subsided; the ships still rolled and 
groaned amidst the ruins of crashing icebergs, 
over which the ocean poured ils mountainous 
waves, throwing large masses upon one an- 
other, and then submerging them again, dash- 
ing and grinding them together with fearful 
violence. The awful grandeur of the scene 
can neither be imagined nor described ; the 
people watched with breathless anxiety the 
effect of each collision, and the vibration of the 
tottering masts whose fall it would have been 
impossible to prevent. The ships were so 
near to each other, that they mounted the 
ridges of two contiguous waves, while the deep 





, ; ; ; | 
|received. The lond crashing noise of the 


| the sea, the mean latitude of which is 56° 14’, 
It is evident, says he, that about this parallel 
there is a belt or circle round the earth, where 
the mean temperature of the sea obtains 
throughout its entire depth, forming a boun- 
dary or kind of neutral ground between the 
two great thermic basins of the ocean. To 
the north of this circle the sea has become 
warmer than its mean temperature, by reason 
of the sun’s heat which it has absorbed, eleva- 
ling its temperature to various depths in differ- 
ent latitudes. So that the line of mean tem- 
perature of 39.5° in lat. 45° S. has descended 
to the depth of 600 fathoms ; and at the equa- 
torial and tropical regions, this mark of the 
limits of the sun’s influence is found at the 
depth of 1200 fathoms; beneath which the 
ocean maintains the unvarying temperature of 
39.5, whilst that of the surface is 78°. So, 
likewise to the south of the circle of mean 
temperature, we find that in the absence of an 
equal solar supply, the radiation of the heat of 
the ocean into space occasions the sea to be of a 
colder temperature as we advance to the south ; 
and near lat. 70° we find the line of mean 
temperature has descended to the depth of 
750 fathoms, beneath which again to the great- 
est depths the temperature of 39.5° obtains, 
whilst that of the surface is 30. 

This circle of mean temperature of the 
Southern Ocean is a standard point in nature, 
which if determined with véry great accuracy, 
would afford to philosophers of future ages, the 
means of ascertaining if the globe we inhabit 
shall have undergone any change of tempera- 
ture, and to what amount during the intervals. 
These observations force upon us the conclu- 
sion, that the internal heat of the earth exer- 
cises no influence upon the temperature of the 
ocean, or we should not find any part in which 
it was equable from the surface to the great 
depth we have reached; a new and important 
fact in the physics of our globe. 

The greatest depth sounded by Capt. Ross, 
| without obtaining soundings, was in lat. 15° 
3' S., long. 23° 14’ W., where a line of 4600 
fathoms, or 5} miles, did not reach the bot- 
tom. 

Their barometrical experiments prove that 
the atmospheric pressure is considerably less 
at the equator than near the tropics ; and that 
south of the tropic of Capricorn, where it is 
greatest, a gradual diminution occurs as the 
latitude is increased. The mean elevation of 
the barometer in the antarctic latitudes is about 
an inch greater than in other parts of the 
world! 


The magnetic equator—that is to say—the 
place at which the magnetic needle vibrates in 
a horizontal plane, was crossed in lat. 13° 45’ 
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S., and long. 30°-41' W,. 
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Capt. ‘Ress had whose vision is ‘sufficiently clear, t to see the! abide i in this natural and corrupted es estate; ; from 


some years before seen the needle standing | impossibility of reconciling such views with | whence it comes, that not only their words and 


vertical over the north magnetical pole. 


His | the truths of the Gospel as laid down in the| deeds, but all their imaginations, are evil per. 


nearest approach to the southern pole was in| Holy Scriptures, and maintained by Friends, | petually in the sight of God as proceeding from 


lat. 76° 12' S., long. 164° E., where the vari- 
ation of the compass was 109° 24’ E., and the 
dip of the needle 88° 40', and the distance from 
the magnetic pole was 160 miles. 


——— 


For ** 
Hieksite Doctrine. 


The Friend.” 


It is at no time a pleasant employment to 
spread before the readers of “ ‘The Friend,” 
any of the speculations or notions about reli- 
gion, put forth by unbelievers in the truths of 
Christianity ; and it should net be done, except 
for the purpose of clearing the cause of Truth, 
pointing out their unsoundness and absurdity, 
and showing the darkness and confusion into 
which they must inevitably lead. Where such | 
sentiments are publicly promulgated by any | 
who make profession (however unjustly) of | 
being Friends, and whose appearance in garb 
and manner may give their profession curren- 
cy among uninformed hearers or readers, it 
seems to be a duty, from time to time, to expose 
the deceit practiced, and clear our religious 
Society from the reproach which might other- 
wise be cast upon it, by those ignorant of its 
principles, or ready to embrace a convenient 
opportunity for gratifying the promptings of 
prejudice or dislike, 

With these views we think it right to notice 
some of the sentiments contained in a pamphlet 
which has recently come into our hands, bear- 
ing upon its title page the following imprint: 
“Sermon by John Jackson, delivered at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Solebury, Bucks Co., 
on First-day morning, Seventh month 8th, 
1849. Second edition revised and corrected. 
Reported and published by E. H. Magell, 
Philadelphia,” &c. 

The Hicksites, ever since they became aware 
of the fatal effect it must have upon their pre- 
tensions to being Friends, should they con- 
tinue to adhere to the declaration made in their 
first epistle from Green Street, viz., that “ doc- | 
trines held by one part of the Society, and 
which we [they] believe to be sound and edi- 
fying, are pronounced by the other part to be 
unsound and spurious,” have persisted in as- 
serting that doctrines had nothing to do with 
the separation from us, and that they hold the 
same faith as the Society of Friends has ever | 
professed. This, though easily demonstrated | 
to be incorrect, has no doubt served to impose | 
upon many simple-hearted ones among them- | 
selves, and upon many of other denominations | 
who have no clear understanding what the 
principles of the Society are. But the leaders 
in that heresy had generally departed from | 
the faith of Friends before they separated from | | 
them, and many of them preached the anti- 
christian doctrines of E. Hicks, and exerted 
all their influence to spread them. The seed | 
of infidelity thus early sown, has not failed to 
grow and to yield its legitimate fruit, so that if 
we are correctly informed, such sentiments as 
are contained in the sermon under notice, are 
now freely preached amongst that people. We 
should hope there are yet many among them, 





the injustice to our religious Society in pub-|this depraved and wicked seed.” 


And that 


lishing such opinions as being our faith, and|the measure of the Light of Christ, through 
irreligion which | 


| 


also the confusion and 
they must, sooner or later, produce and con- 
firm. 

In the following extracts the italicising is 
our own. 

“ The principles of righteousness which are 
implanted in our nature by the Author of our 
being, are as unchangeable as God is un- 
c hangeable. These are attributes of the infi- 
nile mind, and are made manifest in man for 
the government of his conduct, and his growth 
in the knowledge of his Maker, the world 
over.” . . . « “ How beautifully did Jesus on 
many occasions turn the attention of the peo- 
ple to these principles of righteousness. Love 
was one of them : it was the distinguishing at- 
tribute of his Father and our F: ather, of his 
God and our God.” . . . . “ Social, conjugal, 
paternal, and filial love, are all branches of 
one great stream, all are proofs of the Divi- 
nity in man, strengthening opr faith in the 
soul’s immortality.” 

There is a want of clearness in the terms 
employed in the above extracts which renders 
it difficult to decide what the speaker really 
means, But to speak of “the principles of 
righteousness” and “ the attributes of the Infi- 
nite mind,” as being one and the same thing, 
and say that they are “ implanted in our na- 
ture,” consequently a part of man, and that 
they “ are proofs of the Divinity” in him, ap- 
pears to us to be inculcating a sentiment close- 
ly allied to that of the transcendentalists, that 
the intellectual existence in man is part of the 
“Infinite mind.” If love, in its different ma- 
nifestations, were “a proof of the Divinity in 
man,” why wouldit notafford the same evidence 
when manifested in the lower animals? in 
whom, social, conjugal, paternal and filial love 
is often displayed with a fervor which might 
put many of our own species to the blush. 

The doctrine of innate good in man is com- 
mon with Unitarians of all grades, but we think 
there are few of even the most ultra of that 
sect who would assert that the attributes of 
the Infinite mind are implanted in man’s na- 
ture. Our Saviour never turned the attention 
of the people to any principles of righteousness 
‘“‘implanted in their nature.” On the contra- 
|ry, He declared that out of the heart of man 
“proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies, 
these are the things which defile a man ;” and 
he told his disciples that they must abide in 


| him to bring forth fruit, * for without me ye 


can do nothing.” So far from the Society of 
Friends believing that there are any principles 
of righteousness implanted in man’s nature, 
they have always held, as Barclay declares, 
that “ All Adam’s posterity, or mankind, both 
Jews and Gentiles, as to the first Adam, or 
earthly man, is fallen, degenerate, and dead, 

deprived of the sensation or feeling of this in- 
ward testimony or seed of God, and is subject 
unto the power, nature, and seed of the serpent, 
which he soweth in men’s hearts while they 
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obedience to which, salvation is obtained, is a 
gift purchased for man by the death of Christ, 
and altogether separate and distinct from his 
nature. 

In allusion to the Jews, J. Jackson says, 
“ They made their religion consist in the ob. 
servance of external rituals, and relied upon 
their sacrifices and their offerings to take away 
their sins ;” and afierwards he asserts, “ The 
truth is, they never were commanded to offer 
sacrifices. These were inventions of their 
own.” —If this assertion were true, then would 
the Holy Scriptures be false ; and it is hardly 
necessary, at this day, to say that Friends 
have full faith in the authenticity and Divine 
authority of the Bible and New Testament in 
all their parts. 

“T look upon the Christian religion as not 
only having been illustrated in the life of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and a few of the righteous who 
have gone before us, but I consider it is illus- 
trated in the lives of all those who fear God 
and work righteousness. ‘These become sons 
of God and daughters of God in the same sense 
that Jesus was the Son of God.” .... “I 
know that many professors of religion look 
upon it as a great heresy to hold out the idea 
that Jesus of Nazareth was a man; but I agree 
with the scripture testimony concerning him, 
in which he is spoken of as ‘a man approved 
of God by signs and wonders which God did 
by him.’ I am not denying the ‘ divinity’ of 
Christ, when I say that the body of Jesus was 
no more divine than our bodies are divine. It 
confessedly had ail the attributes of humanity, 
it was made ‘in the likeness of men.’ The 
same power which sanctified that person and 
made him pure will also sanctify us and 
make us pure.” ... “Iam not for bringing 
down that bright example to a level with the 
irregularities of human conduct ; Oh no! 
But I am for exalting man above the imperfec- 
tions and frailties of ‘humanity, to a level with 
Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Although couched in different language, yet 
as bold and as direct a denial of the divinity of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is contain- 
ed in the above extract as was ever uttered by 
Paine or Voltaire. According to the views 
here expressed, He who was given, a Light to 
enlighten the Gentiles, and for God’s salvation 
to the ends of the earth, was no more than a 
mere man, sanctified and made pure by the 
same means which, according to J. Jackson, 
sanctifies and makes other men pure, that is, 
by obedience to “the principles of righteous- 
ness implanted in theit nature;” and all men 
and women who are governed by these “ prin- 
ciples of righteousness implanted in their na- 
ture,” * became sons of God and daughters of 
God in the same sense that Jesus was ‘the Son 
of God.” The Society of Friends has always 
borne a clear and emphatic testimony to theif 
belief in the divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, that He was the Word made 
flesh, that in him dwelt all the fulness of the 
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Godhead bodily, and that it is of his fulness,|saved by his life. And not only so, but we 
and by and through him, that man has receiv- | alsq joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
ed a measure of grace or of his Holy Spirit;|by whom we have now received the atone- 
by co-operating with which he is brought to|ment.” And the apostle John declares, “ And 
partake of the benefit of Christ’s death. ‘Phe|if any man sin we have an advocate with the 
idea expressed, of “ exalting men above the|Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and he is 
imperfection and frailties of humanity to a level | the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
with Jesus of Nazareth,” seems to us little;}only, but for the sins of the whole world.” 
short of blasphemy. And in accordance with these truths of Holy 
With such views of the character of our | Scripture, the Society of Friends have always 
blessed Redeemer, it is not to be expected that | openly declared, ** That as we firmly believe 
J. Jackson could have any faith in the atone- | it was necessary that Christ should come, that 
ment made by him for the sins of mankind, | by his death and sufferings he might offer him- 
and accordingly we find him asse: ing, ‘* There} self up a sacrifice to God for our sins, who his 
is no truth in this idea of a vicarious atone-|ownself bare our sins in his own body on the 
ment—the innocent suffering for the guilty ;|tree ; so we believe that the remission of sins 
and I have no hesitation in calling it a popular | which any partake of, is only in and by virtue 
superstition. lt is not supported by any direct | of that most satisfactory sacrifice, and no other- 
testimony of Jesus Christ, who would not have/| wise.” (Barclay.) 
omitted it, had this been the object of his com-| We have no wish to multiply quotations, or 
ing, nor would he have told the people of that|we could take from the sermon many other 
day, ‘ For this end was I born, and for this} sentiments altogether unsound and inconsistent 
cause came I into the world, that I might bear| with the testimony of scripture. Nor do we 
witness to the truth.’ The idea is inconsist-| desire to meddle with the affairs of the Hick- 
ent with reason, and contrary to-that great law | sites as a distinct society, but we do emphati- 
of cause and effect, which operates with as|cally protest against the doctrines of that 
much certainty in the spiritual, as in the physi-|society, such as are exhibited in the ex- 
cal world. In obedience to this law, if thou|tracts we have given, being palmed upon the 
doest well, thou shalt be accepted, and if thou} public as the doctrines of Friends. No one 
doest not well, sin lieth at thy door; and no| making such opinions public would be allowed 
sacrifice or offering that was ever made with- |to retain a right of membership in our religious 
out thee, can cleanse thee from this sin, and| Society. Elias Hicks and many of his coad- 
restore thee into the Divine favour.” jutors were disowned for promulgating similar 
Alas for a people that can hold, or tolerate | views, and the Hicksites separated from Friends 
such hopeless doctrine as this! If sin lieth} because, as they declared, these doctrines 
at the door of every one who doeth not well,| which they believe to be sound and edifying, 
and no sacrifice or offering, without man,| were pronounced by the Society of Friends to 
can cleanse from sin, and restore into the Di-|be unsound and spurious. It is grievous to 
vine favour, how can he escape the eternal|think that so many, once members among 
death which he has incurred by the sin he has| Friends, should have fallen into such darkness 
committed, even though he might cease to do| and error; and sincerely do we desite that the 


valued the botanical acquirements and respect. 
ed the integrity and virtues of Bartram. John 
Bartram, says his son William “ was a man of 
modest and gentle manners, frank, cheerful, 
and of great good nature; a lover of justice, 
truth, and charity. He was never known to 
| have been at enmity with any man. During 
|the whole course of his life, there was not a 
single instance of his engaging in litigious 
contest with any of his neighbours, or others. 
He zealously testified against slavery, and that 
his philanthropic precepts on this subject might 
have their due weight and force, gave liberty 
to a most valuable male slave, then in the prime 
of his life, who had been brought up in his 
family almost from his infancy. 

His religious sentiments appear to have in- 
clined towards Socinianism, Such at least is 
the character of the following lines engraved 
on the stune wall of his house, over the win- 
dow of his study, and still to be read there, 


*Tis God alone Almighty Lord, 
The holy One, by me adored. 
John Bartram, 1770. 


And it is believed to have been on account of 
his dissent in this particular from the princi- 
ples of our Society, that he was disowned in 
the year 1758. 

He was enabled to pursue his botanical re- 
searches throughout what was then the west- 
ern wilderness, but which has long since lost 
that character, by the subscriptions of his 
friends, and the sale of plants and seeds to 
England. It was chiefly through the interest 
made by Peter Collinson, that he received in 
1765, the appointment of King’s Botanist, with 
a salary of £50 per annum. When nearly 
70 years of age, he sailed for Charleston, 
and travelled thence by land to St. Augustine, 
Florida, and up the rivet St. Johns to its 


evil? Can finite, fallen, degenerate man re-| honest and simple-hearted among them may | source, pursuing his favourite researches with 
deem himself from the guilt which rests upon | be aroused to a sense of their dangerous situa- | he eagerness of youth, and enjoying with 


his polluted soul, or ward off the wrath of his | tion, and their responsibility as members of a 


of him therefor, by any good work he could |antichristian doctrines, and seek ability fro 


| youth{ul enthusiasm the beauties of those luxu- 
offended Creator which might justly lay hold| body whose popular preachers inculcate om 


riant landscapes. 
He lived to be nearly eighty years of age, 


possibly do ?—But we think it not necessary to/| their crucified and despised Lord, to come out and was cheerful and active to almost the last 


argue the point on the present occasion. In| from among them, and bear an open and un- 
opposition to the assertion of J. Jackson, that|equivocal testimony to the Truth as it is in 
the doctrine of the atonement is not supported | Jesus. 

by any direct testimony of Jesus Christ, the 
evangelist gives as his words, “ As the Father 
knoweth me, even so know | the Father ; and 
I lay down my life for the sheep.” ‘“ Noman 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. 
I have power to lay it down, and I have power 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


JOHN BARTRAM—HUMPHREY MARSHALL, 


(Concluded from page 72.) 


received of my Father.” ‘* Whomsoever of| correspondence of the most distinguished natu- 
you will be chiefest, shall be servant of all, | ralists of Europe, who were furnished by him 
For even the Son of Man came not to be min- | not only with living and dried specimens, and 
istered unto, but to minister, and to give his| with seeds of most of our native plants, but 
life a ransom for many.” 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me ; this he! history. ott. 

said, signifying what death he should die.”| Linnwus, Gronovius and Dillenius, on the | 
The Apostle Paul speaking of our Saviour | Continent, Sir Hans Sloane, Solander,Catesby, | 
says, * Whom God hath set forth to be a pro- | and Philip Miller, in England, Cadwallader Col. | 
pitiation through faith in his blood, to declare | den and his accomplished daughter Jane, Dr. | 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that | Garden, Dr. Franklin, James Logan, and John 
afe past through the forbearance of God.” | Clayton, in America, were his principal corres. | 





| 


* And I, if I be| with collections in every department of natural | 





Again, “For if when we were enemies, we! pondents, and the letters which passed between 


hours of his life. He died in 1777, a few days 
after the entry of the English army into Phi- 


| ladelphia. 


The mantle of John Bartram fell upon his 
kinsman Humphrey Marshall, who was his 
junior by about 23 years, and who no doubt 
caught his botanical enthusiasm from his cou- 
sin. He continued the foreign correspondence 


Through his friend Peter Collinson, John | which Bartram had begun, and forms the link 
to take it again. ‘This commandment have | | Bartram was introduced to the friendship and | 


between our oldest, and Dr. Muhlenberg our 
most eminent Pennsylvania botanist. 

Humphrey Marshall was born at West 
Bradford, in Chester county, in the year 1732. 
His parents were consistent members of our 
Society, his father, Abraham Marshall, being 
a highly valued minister of the Gospel, 

Humphrey, who never went to school after 
he was 12 years old, was apprenticed to a 
stonemason, and followed his trade for a few 
years afier he became of age. 

He married about the age of 27, and took 
charge of his father’s farm; from that time 


occupying his leisure with the pursuit of vari- 


were reconciled to God by the death of his/them are replete with interest to the lover of | ous branches of knowledge, especially astro. 


Son, much more being reconciled, we shall be| Natural History ; and show how highly they | nomy and natural history. 


After his father’s 
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death, he came into possession of a large por- his daily view fruit pieces such as Van Huysen 
tion of the patrimonial estate, and removed to | never painted, and landscapes such as Poussin 
Marshaliton in 1774, to a house which he had | could only copy.” 

built with his own hands, and where he plan- 
ned and commenced a botanic garden, in which 
he planted a noble collection of native and 
foreign forest trees and shrubs, most of which 
still survive, and have attained a majestic 
height. He engaged extensively in the collec- 
tion of native plants and seeds, which he ship- 
ped for sale to Europe, and thus contributed 
more than any other of our botanists to dis- 
seminate them abroad. Humphrey Marshall’s 
European correspondents were Dr, Fothergill, 
Dr. Lettsom, and Sir Joseph Banks ; and those 
in America, Drs. Franklin, Bond, Parke, and 
Wistar, and Dr. Henry Muhlenberg, of Lan- 
caster. He was the author of the earliest na- 
tive work on botany, the Arbustum America- 
num, or American Grove, an alphabetical 
description of our native trees and shrubs. It 
was printed in 1786, and does great credit to 
the author by the accuracy and clearness of 
its descriptions. 

Humphrey Marshall left no children; but 
was greatly assisted in his correspondence and 
pursuits by his nephew Dr. Moses Marshall, 
who was himself a skilful botanist. 

He was not a mere naturalist, but lived an 
active and useful life, served his neighbourhood 
in several offices of trust, and was respected 
and valued as a member of our religious So- 
ciety. He took a deep interest in the forma- 
tion of the Boarding-school at West-town ; and 
though his capacity for active usefulness was 
impaired by blindness as he advanced in years, 
he continued to take a lively interest in the 
public welfare tothe period of his death, which 
took place in 1801, in the eightieth year of 
his age, 

Humphrey Marshall was grave and reserved 
in his manners, but manly, well-informed on 
subjects connected with America, and with his 
favourite science, and affable and communica- 
tive when drawn out in conversation. 

His home when he visited Philadelphia was 
at the house of Mary Norris. On one occa- 
sion when a French officer of rank was dining 
there, Humphrey Marshall in all his old-fash- 
ioned plainness and simplicity arrived. He 
was introduced to the fashionable stranger 
with some misgivings as to how he would ac- 
quit himself in the eyes of a man so highly | endorsements. 
polished, and so different from him. They 
soon became closely engaged in conversation, | : 
and after they had parted, the Frenchman ex-|the place for holding the Yearly Meeting 
pressed his admiration of Humphrey’s strong | which was deferred for another year, 
and manly sense, and asked with much inter- 





Selected. 
LOVE THY MAKER. 
( Translated from the German.) 
BY M. L, MARSELLES. 


Love thy Maker, let love be 

Duty and delight to thee, 

When the day breaks o’er the hill, 
At the sun-set hour so still, 

Let each living creature share 

Thy warm love and be thy care, 
That whate’er thine eye may see 
Shall form a link ’twixt Heaven and thee. 
Find thy Home in every land : 

Give each man a brother’s hand ; 
And let each mourning spirit see 
The lasting claim it has on thee. 
Grant help where’er it may avail ; 
Sympathy, if help should fail ; 
Solace to each pining heart, 

To the wavering strength impart, 
Then my heart, thy bliss shall be 
Like a stream, that full and free, 
Ere its ocean home appears, 

Many a way-worn wanderer cheers. 
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NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


the 9th. 
the preceding Seventh-day. 


Meetings with certificates. 


Deep River, by many not in membership. 


mittee appointed to essay replies. 


as this Mr. Marshall among you ?” ings, occupied most of the sitting on Third-day 


* £ 





of the English Parliament, recently we 
upon a pony through twenty-three miles of the | those in the neglect of this important duty. 
underground sewers of London. 





of the achievements of this “ fine art of com-| held as usual, and largely attended, 
mon life,” says, “It decorates the dwelling of 











The North Carolina Yearly Meeting con- 
vened at New Garden, on Second-day, the 5th 
of Eleventh month, and closed on Sixth-day, 


The Select Meeting met at Deep River, on 
There were seve- 
ral ministers ia attendance from other Yearly 
A Committee was 
appointed to prepare an epistle of advice to the 
preparative meetings of Ministers and Elders. 

The meetings for worship on First-day were 
largely attended, both at New Garden and 


On Second-day, epistles from most of the 
Yearly Meetings were read, and a large Com- 


Certificates for a number of Friends from 
other Yearly Meetings on this continent, were 
read, and a Committee appointed to prepare 


A proposition was made to.appoint a Com- 
mittee to consider the propriety of changing 


The state of Society, as brought up through 
est, “ Miss Norris, have you many such men| the Reports from the different Quarterly Meet- 
* They portrayed great lukewarmness, on the 

part of many, in the attendance of week-day 
Interesting Ride.—Chadwick, a member) meetings, both for worship and discipline. 
rode | Some pertinent counsel was administered to 


The select meeting convened at New Gar- 
den, on Fourth-day morning ; after the adjourn- 
Horticulture —R. R. Winthrop, speaking| ment of which, the meeting for worship was 


The Committee appointed to attend the con- 
the humblest labourer with undoubted origi- | ference at Baltimore, produced a report, which 
nals, by the oldest masters, and places within | was read and considered jointly by men and 








women Friends. It was adopted by the meet- 
ing, and the committee continued. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were read, also a memorial concerning Abel 
Barker, an elder, deceased. 

The Report on spirituous liquors, showed 
that in some of the quarters a considerable 
number use this pernicious article, while in 
others the number is much smaller. 

The Report of the two Committees having 
charge of the Boarding-school, came before the 
meeting ; also a memorial to Congress against 
the extension of slavery, against war, and ask- 
ing for the recognition of the government of 
Liberia. 

The Committee produced essays of replies to 
all the epistles that were received, which being 
read, the clerks with a few other Friends were 
directed to review them, and also to prepare 
one for Dublin, and forward them respec- 
tively. 
































The Tract Association of Friends, we are 
informed, is out of funds, and is in debt. Need 
we say more, to prompt our Friends to supply 
the necessary amount of money to enable 
them to prosecute their praiseworthy labours ? 
The managers of that excellent Association 
dedicate much time to its service, and should 
not be embarrassed ina pecuniary way. Some 
of our city Friends will be called on shortly for 
contributions by a committee of the managers ; 
and country Friends will please send their do- 
nations to Joseph Scattergood, 84 Mulberry 
street. The latter are not ofien called on, and 
we hope on the present occasion they will 
liberally respond to this application. ‘ The 
liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal 
things shall he stand.” 
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Received of Mark Willets, agent, Smithfield, O., 
for himself, John Hoyle, Pusey Wood, James M‘Grail, 
James M'Grew, and John M. Smith, each $2, vol. 23, 
J. J. Southwick, N. Y., $2, vol, 22. John F. Hull, 
agent, Stanfordville, N. Y., $22, viz., for Thomas Be. 
dell, Jer. T’. Bedell, Jos. Bedell, Wm. P. Bedell, Edwin 
Bedell, Lewis Bedell, Ellen Powell, Elizabeth Arnold, 
all of Green county, N.Y. A. M. Underhill, Pough- 
keepsie, and Abner Deuell, Stanfordville, N. Y., each 
$2, vol. 23, and for George Robinson, Hudson, N. Y., 
$2, vol. 22. H. C. W., for Needham T. Perkins, in 
full, $1.80, and for B. Nixon, M. D., $2, to 40, vol. 23, 
Marshall Fell, O., $2, vol. 23. Jehu Faweett, agent, 
Salem, O., for himeelf, $1, to 26, vol. 23; for B. Win- 
die, Hanoverton, R. B. Fawcett, M. Warrington, S. 
Hollingsworth, T. Heald, John Teetors, each $2, vol. 
23, for -E. Bonsall, Jr., $2, vol. 22, for E. Woolman, S. 
Cook, and E, Bonsall, Sr., each $4, vols. 22 and 23, 
for Joshua Coppock, $1, to 22, vol. 23, and Rebecca 
Boone, $2, to 25, vol. 23. 


——— 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house Springfield, 
Delaware Co., on Fifth-day, the 8th inst, WituiaM 
Ruoaps, Jr., of Newtown, Delaware Co., and Mary 
R., daughter of Joel Evans, of the former place. 






Diep, in this city, on the 13th inst., aged 25 years, 
Jesse P. Grirrita, student of medicine, son of Amos 
and Edith Griffith, of Washington county, Pa. He 
attended a few of the medical lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, after his arrival in this city, 
when he was taken ill of a fever, which in a short 
time terminated in death. 
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